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n. There verthrow, to relax in their vindictiveness. 
lge—there Formerly they told us that he was the 
—but still, iuse, the sole cause, of all the misfortunes 
t evening, hich afflicted Europe; but more particu- 
t man to arly, that to him, and to him only, was to 
been con- be attributed the existence, and the con- 
unces. It tant accumulation,. of those enormous 
er on the axes und that immense load of debt-with 
. but then rhich the supporters. of corruption have 
ted that it oaded the country. To Napoleon, it was 
y, when 2 said, we owed the stagnation of commerce, 
Now, if the ruin of our mannfactories, the bigh 
Hed upon price of provisions, the interruption of our 
he justice national improvements, and the consequent 
y was one and rapid increase of pauperism, which, 
very elo- like a mighty torrent, threatens to over- 
neral, i helm the land, All this, and much mae! 
(Sir F. fe were seriously apd unceasingly told, 
thing of originated in the inordinate ambition, and 
were got unrestrained power, of this. “ sanguinary 
at what oppressor; and as long as he, was per- 
ial Jury, tted to wield the sceptre of France, so 
Baronct, ong, We were confidently assured, would 
tion with he continue to torment and afflict suffering. 
B avanot humanity. It was by such representations 
of some as these ; it was by a constant recurrence 
led, that to them 5,at wae by the ‘sacrifice of truth, | 
thin. de- and the universal prostitution of the news- 
~vidence paper press, that: nearly a general abhor- 
y coach- rence wag created of the character of Na- 
d to the poleon. Evena t proportion of his ad- 
orenger, mirers, deceived by these imposing means,’ 
the pro- Were gradually entaa in the vortex, and 
rchrane, Joine in the cry an thim with as much 
to the good will as his most inveterate foes. Thus 
uct had it was that corruption was able to strengthen 
r stain, itself, and that the means were obtained 
and..s which effected the destruction of this sup- 
House posed enemy to the human race.—It was 
efore it natural for those whe penal egnlenn 2s 
saw no that light, to pean pals pwnfall, 
Select, [me ps WSzinst 80 formidable an ace 
oiustruments ag those ez 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 





: Taz Eurrror Napo.eoy. 

Although the course of events has, for 
me time, belied the assertions made re- 
necting Napoleon by his enemies, at and 
revious to his abdication, these vile ca- 
mniators have not been induced, by his 































complish this, it was .not possible for 
any man to contend successfully.—But 
what has been the result of Napoleon’s over- 
throw ? for if there has been no.change in 
our situation for the detier ; if the people, 
who were the most active in hostility 
against him, have gained nothing by his 
fall, and all the advantages that followed it 
are enjoyed by France a/one, it was surely 
worse than madness in us.to make so many 
sacrifices to bring about an event, which, in 
so far as regards ourselves, has been at- 
tended with no beneficial results, Now, 
without going at all into the question about 
the continuance of our war taxes, of. our 
war,naval and military, establishments,.and 
of the loan system; without adyerting, to 
the obstacles.which exist, and, I am afraid, 
will always exist, to a réstoration of our 
commerce, to the encouragement which our 
manufactures were in use to receive, and 
to the revival of national improvements ; 
each of which afford a melancholy and 
striking’ proof, that the fall of Napoleon, 
has not brought with it any of those bless- 
ings which the nation “Were promised... 
Without, I say, referring at present to,uny 
of these topics, it appears very clear tome, 
from the manner in which the supporters, 
of corruption. still speak -of Napoleon, 
that even they themselves are convinced 
they were formerly deceiving the public: 
that they were using the nameof Bonaparte 
as a stalking-horse, to support the corrupt 
system by which they veoh; and that they, 
well knew, whoever governed France, that 
that nation would be great and powerful, 
and able to maintain a preponderaneeon the 
Continent, which would always serve as a 
check to any meditated designs of aggran- 
dizement there, on the part of this.coustry, | 
They also knew, that France, by herexclu- 
sion from the rest,of Europe for twenty 
years, must have rendered herself indepen- 
dent, by her internal means, of tho 
articles- which..formerly constituted ~ th 
sources of our.commercial wealth, 
national greatness. Whether, therefore, 
it was a B or & Bourbon who 
reigned in France, those men, who com . 
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lied on the specious promises ofa pre. 

tituted press.—Accordiagly, we® find thy 

| Courter and the Times constantly teen. | 
ting with -scurrility and foul invectiy: | 
against Napoleon ; perpetually holding | 
him up as a villain, a monster, the 
curse and disgrace of the age; who, «| 
one time, they recommend to be czdgelle), © 
and, at another, hanged, for crimes which 
exist only in the brain of his infamous tri. 7 
ducers. “ By the bye (says the Zines) 7 
“we perceive it stated, that this felbw 7 
“has the zmpudence still to call himself ; 
“ Emperor and King. This is an insult 7 
“tothe legitimate posscssors of titles, for 7 
“ which he deserves to bé CUDGELLED,” 
While one cannot help admiring the eb. 
gant language with which this Aonest | 
writer expresses his feelings, it is not. with- | 
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mer; who were- always telling us that 
Europe would be happy if Napoleon’s 
power was broken, were fully aware that 
what we used to consider happiness, was 
gone for ever—that it would be impossible, 
by any change of rulersin France, to make 
things here what they were, when we so 
inconsiderately made common cause with 
the Allied Powers against the French na- 
tion.’ ‘The’ object of ‘these base writers 
was the degradation of France. ‘They 
wished her to be completely conquered, 
her ‘territory circumscribed, if not alto- 
gether dismembered, and the ancicut order 
of things yestored, which gave despotic 
sway to the nobles and theclergy. Caleulat- 
ing upon this result, they gave loose to the 
most infamous and unfounded calumnies of 
Napoleon. They called him all sorts of 
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names; they unceasingly vented their 
spleen and rancour against him, because 
they found in him talents sufficient, with 
the assistance of the French people, to 
make France respected. Tins, and ‘this 
alone, was the cawse of all the abuse which 
was lavished, by these hireling newswriters, 
upon the name of Napolcon Bonaparte.— 
Had these men been’ capable of learning 2 
lesson from experience, they would have 
frankly acknowledyed that the result had 
disappointed them, and that causes exist- 
ed, mdependent of the existence of Napo- 
Jeon, why this country cannot get rid, even 
by the return of peace, of the load which 
oppresses her. t this would be telling 
too much; it would not be a mere ac- 
knowledgment of error; it would unaveid- 
ably lead to a developement of that system 
of corruption, by which the- people of this 
country havé been so long cajolled out of 
their senses, and out of their money; while 
it would dry up that source whence the con- 
ductors of the corrupt press of this coun- 
tty have received the reward of their 
prostitution.—-This is a consummation, 
however devoutly to be wished for, which 
was not to be expected under the present 
order of things. —These tools of corruption 
find it much better calculated to promote 
their Views, to resort to their former prac- 
tice of abusing Napoleon, than to explam 
te.the people the true reascr why his down- 
fail has not been attended with the advan- 
tages which qweré “anticipated. This they 
eensider an easy and’cheap way of render- | 
mg the measurcs of corruption popular, 
ond of divéxting the publie mind from the 
true “causes “of the dilemma ir 


out some risk of incurring censure that! ~ 
remark—-if it is zmpudence in Napoleon to 7 
call himself Emperor and King, it will be 7 
somewhat difficult to discover the modesty — 


- ; the 


of those Sovereigns who solemnly re- 7 
ceguised his claim to these titles, even © 


ows his abdication, in the treaty of 
ontainbleau. 


name to 2 document m which Napoleon 
was designated an Emperor. Tf, then, the 
eudgell is to be used at all on this occasion, 
how is its application to these /evatimate 


possessors of titles, to be dispensed with? 


Or rather, would it not be more consistent 


with justice, to apply the cudgell to the © 
shoulders of this impudent scribbler? fn © 
another paper this barefaced writer ob- | 
serves, “ that so long as that monster (i.¢. | 
‘t Napoleon) /rves, there will be no tran- 


“ quillity for France, for Spain, for Italy, 


“ or for any other partof Europe.” Again, | 


in speaking of America, he says, “ This 
“ fellow Bonaparte will certainly go on 
“until he is Ranged. It is most ridiculous 
* to — that this wretch will ever 
“* cease from his intrigues, whilst he has 2 
“ hope of bribing any one to take op arms 
“ for hum.” —It is impossible to read these 
passages, without execrating the individual 
who-tould thus recom deliberate as 
sassination ; who could justify the murder- 
ing, in cold blood, pe of our most de- 
termined enemy: Yet this is the writer 
who is ‘constantly pratting about religion 
and morality, and who affects t 





o deplore 
depravity of the French people, pot ove 
of whom bins been found depraved exiough b 
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Our Prince Regent alo, | 
‘through Lord Castlereagh, was a party to | 
that treaty, which, whatever may be said 7 
to pervert the obvious inference, put his F 
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‘to gratify the wishes of this hypocritical 
'sycophant. ‘This is the journalist too, who 
so very lately succeeded in working up the 
minds of the people of England to such a 
| phrenay,that, inmany provincial towns, they 
| diseraced themselves by Aanging and burn- 
tRe the Emperor Napoleon in effigy. A cor- 
respondent informs me, that the people in 
| Bolton, a manufacturing town in Lan- 
cashire, have since endeavoured to atone 
for this egregious folly. Like the in- 
‘habitants of many other respectable 
towns, they had permitted themselves 
'to be hurried away by the popular 
clamour raised against Napoleon. The 
> xpproach of the allicd armes to Paris, 
had considerably increased the price of 
cotton goods, which, it had been said, could 
not fiad a market before on the Continent, 
owing to the anti-commercial decrees of the 
French Emperor ; 2 statement which, it 
| seems, the good people of ‘ Boston, like 
others in a similar situation, implicitly be- 
lieved. When, therefore, Napoleon left 
the ground clear to his opponents, the 
Bostonians, for joy of an event, so conda- 
cive, as they thought, to their interest, and 
perhaps wishing not to be behind their 
neighbours in shewing their loyalty, prepa- 
red a wooden effigy of Bonaparte, which 
» they hung upon-a gallows, and-afterwards’ 
burned, with the usual marks of disgrace 
| attending a public execution. By and bye, 
cotton sroods feil to the old price, in conse- 
quence of these manufactured in France oc- 
cupying the market, which served as an’ 
outlet for our products. ‘This had the ef- 
fect of leading the inhabitants of Boston to 
revise their sentence against Napoleon, 
whom they now pronounced most innocent; 
raised his effigy from the grave ; washed it 
irom all the -mmpurity which it had con- 
tracted in the é¢arth; re-crowned it, and 
placed it in a situation where; as I have 
been assured, itis looked upto with respect, 
instead of terror and abhorrerice. is 
shews that people are now returning to their 
senses; that the drunken fit, with which 
they were lately seized, is going off; and 
that they are beginning to exercise their 
own judgment, as to the cause of the 
distress and difficulties which every where | 
present themselves. In fact, it did not 
require this example’of the inhabitants 
of Boston to shew, that the pulilic mind 
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the- confest with France has’ terminated. 
Notwi ig the recent shows aad 
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was dissatisfied with the in which | 
fee. with’ Fvoate Wa teeuicaaam -ibii, I bave “alvrays Kel bat one” Gpiitba, 
Tt wns, setting aside the charge of the 
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similar amusements, in order to divert the © 
attention from objects of more vital im- 
portance, a general apathy and indifference 
as to these matters, prevails amongst all 
ranks. Even those who used to be the 
most forward and the most clamourous 
against Napoleon, now begin to acknow- 
ledge that they have been deceived, that 
too much stress was laid upon his over- 
throw, and that, in many points, they are 
satisfied his character has been unjustly 
impeached. This is language which I 
hear alinost every day from the lips of in- 
dividuals who were unceasing, before the 
abdication of Napoleon, in justifying all the 
abuse that was thrown out against him, 
and many of whom did not hesitate to 
avow that they could with pleasure be his 
éxecutioner. To what can such a change 
be ascribed? ‘To the disappointment, evi- 
dently, which the fall of apoleon has 
occasioned, and which has led his bitterest 
enemies to examine the charges brought 
against him with coolness, instead of con- 
templating the object ‘of their antipathy 
through the medium of a vile, prostituted, 
and ‘servile press, These results lay the 
foundation of a well grounded hope, that 

ple in general are in reality beginning 
to think for themselves.—Should this turn 
‘out the case, to the extent which, I am 
sure, every honest man would wish, the 
day may not be far distant when the abo- 
minable tools of corruption, who have so 
long polluted the channels of useful and 
correct imformation, shall be put down, 
and corruption itself compelled for ever to. 
hide its pernicious head. 








Lorp CocHRANE.——~Agitated as the 
public ‘is in, the discussion of one of the 
most important questions that ever came 
before’ them, I believe the reader will 
feel peculiarly interested in the debate of 
Tuesday night, in the House of Commons, 
respecting this nobleman. The question, 
be, it always remembered, is not one 
between one party and another :—It is a 
ion between corruption and integrity, 
whether power shall overwhelm an honest, 


‘upright, brave, indefatigable, servant ; or 


whether the people shall interpose their 


‘voice. to save a gallant and deserving 


officer from destruction? This is the view 
I have ever taken, which I shall éver take, 
of the subject. Of the evidence on the 


Judge, as I and as every one 





detes, and the preparations still making for’ 
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about it, wholly inconclusive. Alderman 
“Wood has since declared, that had the 
Jury heard the post fucio evidence, they 
would not have convicted his Lordship. 
Had [ had the evidence as it stood, and 
been one of the Jury, I should bave found 
his Lordship imnocent; for, on a triple 
reading of that evidence, I hnd nothing to 
implicate his Lordship. There breathes 
not on earth that man who loves freedom 
and the right of trial by juries higher than 
do. There is not under heaven one who 
aspirates his morning devotions for the 
welfare of his country, with more sincerity 
than I do; but as I lift my hands to 
heaven, and implore the protection of God 
‘upon my family, I cannot forget the cause 
of injured innocence----l cannot forget 
Lord Cochrane. On the nature of cir- 
‘cumstantial evidence, I beg to ofler a few 
‘yemarks.---J7rst, it obtains consequence 
from the links, the dove-tailing (if [ may 
be allowed the expression) of transactions. 
Jt is not one or two insulated facts that 
would Jead me to return a verdict of guilty 
or inuocent against any individual. If 
mat have the chain-of evidence so con- 
nected, as to leave no doubt upon my 
mind; and I niust have it so clenched in, 
as to leave no possibility of supposing one 
part false and another true.----Sccondly, 
the character of the witnesses must be of 
‘such a kind, as to leave suspicion a day’s 
march behind ; especially if their testi- 
mony is to be contrasted with the declara- 
tion of an hitherto honest, unimpeached, 
open, generous character. Reader, apply 
these remaiks to the case. of my Lord 
Cochrane, and recollect that his case 
might, by the intervention of villainy, be 
your ewn; and, after reading the evidence 
carefaily, put your hand upon your breast 
and say, if cither the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, or the character of the wit- 
nesses, would warrant you te pronounce a 
sentence of guilty? If not, and you will 
observe much use has been made, in the 
“House, of an if, (an excellent legal gazt 
ewe); af not, let ne pat one or two ques: 
tions more. Is there, br is there not, 
some xppearenee of vindictiveness in the 
sentence? 
2prearance of -meaaness and timidity «in 
vemittiyg thet only.part of the punishment, 
which would have given the public an 
opportunity of expressing their opiniou---- 


on-tee services of Juord Cachrane----J 


tcse.have been long kaown and valued ; 
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thought with whom I have ever talked | 


Is there, or is there net, an 
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but on the innocence, the unsullied honour 
and integrity, of one of the first naval 
chieftaias of his day ; one, whom we have 
occasion to know, is regarded in the fleet, 
as the only rightful successor to the perils 
of a Nelson, which Basque Roads can wit. 
ness he has never shrunk from.----Dear, 
dear to British hearts 1s bravery, serving 
in support of their country. One thing 
only is dearer still: oppressed heroism 
sufiering in the same noble cause. Could 
any thing add to Sir Francis Burdett's 
hard well-earned fame, it would be the 
part he bas taken in the cause of his 
illustrious co-natriot. It has done equal 
honour to lis head and to his heart. His 
speeches have been transeendantly elo- 
quent ; his conduct beyond praise. Would 
we could say the same for all who term 
themselves Whigs? Entrenched behind 
the technicalities of Parliament, they have 
slunk from mecting the question on its 
broad basis of moral justice. In the name 
ef the eternal God of Justice, I would ask, 
what have modes or forms to do with this 
unalterable rule of conduct? Must a man 
get an order from a magistrate to break 
open his neighbour’s door, if he sees bis 
house on fire and wishes to save it? or, 
must 2 House of Commons get an Act of 
Parliament, before they can interfere to 
save one of their own members from de- 
struction? Terrible alternative. It 1s, 
however, some consolation, that consti- 
tuents labour under no such restrictions; 
and to the immortal honour of the Electors 
of Westminster, they have given, what 
their country anticipated, an unanimous 
verdict of acquittal to the Noble Object of | 
persecution. It may not, perhaps, be im- 
proper in concluding, to remark, what has 
been often and well observed, that the 
voice of the poblic must ultimately triumph; 
and, as Sir Francis Burdett noticed, the 
unbought, unbribed Electors of Westmis- 
ster may be considered as having done for 
their country a great act of NATIONAL 
JUSTICE. ARISTIDES. 


— 





Law or Conspiracy. 

Str,—Previous!y to the judgment gives 
by the Court of King’s Bench, in the eat 
of Lord Cochrane and others, [ had com- 
mitted to writing the substance of the fol- 
lowing obseryations , with respect to the 
nature of the crime alledged agai st, these | 
parties, having erroneously hy at pov 
turns out) formed an epinion, that a con 
spiracy to raise the price of the Funds, 
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* 
aed honour 5 not an offence recognised by the com- 
rst naval on law of the land.——The late Judge 
m we have ackstone, in the 34 section of his first 
1 the fleet, Lt of Commentaries, p. 63, says, «“ The 
taal perils nunicipal law of England is divided 
Dean into two kinds: the &r non scripta, the 
ea unwritten or common law; and the &r 
Y> Serving scripta, the written or statute Jaw.— 
One thing : 
t heroism ‘our law ges non script, I would not 
3 Could be understood as if all those laws were 
a : at present merely oral, or communicated 
d be. the from the former ages by word of mouth. 
se of his It is true, indeed, that in the profound 
one = icnorance of letters which [ormerly over- 
art. tis Ge spread the whole western world, all laws 
antly elo- FS cere entirely traditional, for this plain 
e. Would FF reason, because the nations among which 
who term | 
d bebind writing. ‘Thus the British, as well as 
they have the Gallic Druids, committed all their 
mon ite © laws as well as learning to memory 3 
the name “TRB and it is said of the primitive Saxons 
rould ask, here, as well as their brethren on the 


with this | Continent, that leges sola memoria et usu 


ast @ man retinebant. But with us, at present, the 
to break monuments and evidences of our legal 
> Bees bis customs are contained in the Records of 
re it? or, the several Courts of Justice, in Books 
a Act of ef Reports and Judicial Decisions, and 
erfere to in the. Treatises of learned Sages of the 
from de- 9) profession, preserved and handed down 
- It ws, to us from the times of highest antiquity. 
t constr | However, I therefore stile these parts 
trictions; (TF of our law deges non seripta, because 
Electors | their original institution and authority 
Ni, what : are not set down in writing, as Acts of 
hanimous Parliament are, but they reeeive their 
Object ot binding power, and the force of laws, by 
8, be im- long and immemorial usage, and their 
what has | nniversal reception throughout the king- 
that the dom.—Our antient lawyers, and parti- 
triumph; cularly Fortescue, insist, with abundance 
iced, the of warmth, that these customs are as old 
Vestmu- as the primitive Britons ;” and in a sub- 
done for 







quent sentence, p. 64, Judge Blackstone 
forms us, that these customs were com- 
led by King Alfred, in a book, for the 
neral use of the whole kingdom, “ This 
book (says he) is said to have been 
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nt given extant so late as the rei f Ki 

, Peg OF Bm Ng |. 
ine cast Edward IV., but’ is now unfortunately 
yoyo lost. It contained, we’ may probably 


suppose, the principal maxims of the 
common law, the penalties for misde- 
meanours, and the framer of judicial pro- 
ceedings.” —JIn a subsequent part of the 
me chapter, p. 69, he says, “ That the 
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“ rule, which it is not in the breast of any 
“ Judge to alter or vary from, according 
“ to his private sentiments, he being sworn 
“to determine, not according to his own 
“ private fudyment, but according tothe 
“« known laws and customs of the land, not 
delegated to prontunce a new law, but 
“ to maintain and expound the old one.’ — 


PWhen I call (says hc) these parts of Seeing this definition of the common law 


by Judge Blackstone, which corivsponds 
with Sir Matthew Hale, and other cele- 
brated writers on the same subject, it 
appeared to me very improbable, that, in'a 
code of laws compiled in the reign’ of King 
Alfred, there should exist one against con- 
spiracy to raise the price of the public 
funds, which were not created for eight 
centuries after*ards, unless the legislators 





they prevailed had but litiie idea offrof old had been endued with the fuculty of 


prophecy as well as law-making; and, in- 
deed, it appeared to me rather extraor- 
dinary why legislators of a modern ‘date 
should (but which they lave not done), 
pass a law of a similar import. The publit 
funds are annuities granted by Parliament 
in consideration of certain sums advanced 
to Government ; and whether the Throne 
of France be filled by a Bonaparte or a 
Capet, or whether a tri-coloured or a white 
cockade be worn by the military of that 
country, ean make no diverence whatever 
in the payment orreceipt of these annuities. 
Any holder of 100/. in the 3 per cents. 
will, as long as the Government remains 
solvent, receive a half-yearly payment of 
30s. at the Bank of England; and this 


during a fixed duration, is not of a fluc- 
tuating but of a definite value, capable of 
ascertainment to the most minute fraction 
by the rules of arithmetic; the ideas of 
F stock-jobbers on this species of property 
can no more alter its real and intrinsic 
value than those of a virtuoso on a piece of 
rare British coin. A Queen Anne’s far- 
thing, however it may be estimated by the 
curious, is not, in a legal sense, of any 
greater value than the fourth part of a 
‘ny.——Having ascertained from the - 
highest law authorities what the common — 
Law is, let us see what these same authori- 


Edw. Coke, in his third Institute, thus de 
fines it: “ Conspiracy is a consultation and © 
“ ment between two or more to appeal 
“ or indict an innocent person falsely and _ 
“ maliciously of felony, whom accordingly 
“ thev cause to be indicted or aled, “ 





Fusis, common Jaw is now become a permanent 





“ and afterwards the party ie lawfully ae- ” 


annuity being a fixed sum, and payable _ 


ties say on the subject of conspiracy. Sir * 
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“ quitted by the verdict of twelve men.” 
And by an act passed in the 33d year of 
King Edward I, the Parliament has thus 
defined it: ‘* Conspirators are they that 
“do confederate-or bind themselves, by 
* oath or other alliance, that every of tuem 
“ shall aid and bear the-other falsely and 
“ maliciously to indict, or cause to indict, 
“or falsely to move or maintain pleas, 
“ and such as retain men in the country 
“ with — or fees-to maintain their 
“ malicious enterprizes, and this extendeth 
“as well to the takers as to the givers ; 
“ and stewards and bailiffs of great lords, 
“‘ who, by their office or power, undertake 
“to bear or maintain quarrels, pleas, or 
“debates that concern other parties, than 
“ such as touch the estate of their lords or 
“ themselyes.” 

This is the parliamentary exposition of 
the crime of conspiracy; and one would 
wonder, after such an expbdsition, how it 
could he extended. Sir Wm. Blackstone, 
in his 4th.volame of Commentaries, p. 136, 
defines it in the terms of Sir Edw. Coke : 
“ A conspiracy also to andict.an innocent 
‘man of felony falsely and. maliciously, 
“who is accordingly indicted and acquit- 
“ted, is a further abuse and perversion of 
“ public justice, for which the party in- 
** jured may either have a ciyil action by 
** writ of conspiracy ; ar the conspirators, 
* for there must be at least two to form a 
* conspiracy, may he indicted at the suit 
“ of the King.” This is the whole defini- 
tion; by va, ile author, of conspiracy, 
although his book was originally written in 
the present reign, and underwent several 
amendments to the time of his decease, 
about 35 years ago.——Now, from the 
recent judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench, to whose authority we bend with 
every due submission, it would appear, 
that either Sir William Blackstone, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and other law writers, 
must have been egregiously mistaken in 
their ideas of common law, or otherwise 
they must have been grossly ignorant of 
what that law was with respect to the 
crime of conspiracy.—Perhaps in the re- 
cent endeavours ta.preserve the public 
records, the lost book compiled by King 
Alfred may have been found, and it might 
possibly contain a Jaw imposing the punish- 
ment of fine, imprisonment, and pillory, on 
those who conspire to raise the public 
funds.—Should this be the case, it would 
be a curious and valuable record to the 


antiquariag, as well as the lawyer ; for it 
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would prove the funding system to be of 4 


very remote origin, and we shall, pexhaps, 
be informed by some of the learned, tha 
the word omnium, as well as per cent. is 
unquestianable proof of its existence at the 
time the Romans were in possession of this 
country. How this may be I do not take 
on myself to discover. Al! I can say is, 
that having once entertained erroneous 
opinions, I should be happy if you, or any 
of your correspondents, would convince me 
by fair and solid reasoning in what respect 
I have been so egreyiously mirohes e 





REvIsAL OF THE Laws.——A, peti- 
tion to both Houses of Parliament, in 
| name of “ the Householders, Traders, and 

other Inhabitants of the Cities of London, 
Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, 
and parts adjacent ; has been some time 
handed about, in the above places, for sig- 
natures. It states, “ That your Petitioners 
have long suflered, and are now daily sul- 
fering, great inconveniences, heavy losses 
of property, and distressing insecurity of 
personal liberty, from the great and general 
abuses_ in the Administration of our com- 
mon and civil Laws.———That the un- 
exampled perversions of our political and 
civil institutions, both in principle and 
practice, are, to a considerable extent, at 
once the causes and the eflects of our in- 
numerable and lamentable failures in trade, 
and awful increase of pauperism; they fill 
our crowded jails, bethlems, and work- 
houses, cause idleness, despondency, and 
misery, among our once industrious poor 5 
they multiply frauds, conspiracies, _ per- 
juries, oppressions, exactions, robberies, and 
murders, and every other crime and cala- 
mity, that can degrade and afflict, a country. 
These are facts now toe well known to all 
experienced men, to need the particularis- 
ing of any examples, proofs, or comments.— 
That the peculjarly degrading and perilous 








Traders, and others who are subject to the 
Excise Laws and Assesged Taxes; your 
Petitioners humbly recommend to legisla- 
tive attention, as by various new and vexa- 
tious statutes, passed in the present Reign, 
some taking away rights ad other inflict- 
ing great wrongs; and the present uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous practice, of the 
inquisitorial courts, which now . preside 
over these branches of the public revenue, 
}a very. considerable portion of his. Majes- 
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condition of the numerous classes of 
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ke pale of the Constitution, but their pro- 
erty is exposed to the wildest ravages of 


at 
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men’s Rights; and canformable to the ge- 
‘neral usage of the present times, and ex- 


Dubridied power, without a chance of;amples of other civilized nations. And 


scape, legal defence, or legislative redress, ' that a subscription be opened, to defray the 
These facts will, if necessary, be proved at j expence of petitioning both Houses of Par- 


he Bar of your Honourable House, by ajliament on this important subjec 


nultitude of recent examples and well 
buthenticated cases.——- Your Petitioners 


ierefore humbly and earnestly pray, for 


t,”? 


—— 





AMERICA, 
Mr. CoBRert.— Sjr-—] have been 


the immediate revisal, simplification, and | astonished, of late, to hear some disaflected 


Fadical reformation ef our civil code; and 


vat it may, in an authorised and legal 
rm, be committed to writing and printing, 
after the present manner of other civilized 
pations.— Your Petitioncrs are well persua- 
ed, that greater cruelty and injustice can- 
ot he inflicted upon the people of a populous 
nd trading Country, than by attempting 
9 govern them with laws, which they have 
hot constitutionally saactioned, and do not 
inderstand. Your Petitioners likewise 
umbly pray, that an iaquiry into the offi- 
tal conduct of the Commissioners of As- 
pessed Taxes, and Excise, may be insti- 
ted; and that we the undersigned, and all 
ur fellow subjects, may be restored to the 


chartered law of this land; which most so- 
emniy covenants and declares to us, that 
justice shall in no case be denied nor de- 
ayed.” This only, but. nothing short of 
ie restoration of this sacred hond, both in 
etter and spirit, do we ‘now crave as the 
datural or divine right of all and every 
plass of the British aud Irish people,— 
and your Petitioners will pray. 
At a Meeting held at the Thatched 
fouse Tavern, on Friday, July $. 1814, 
was resolved unanimously, “ That the 
uhabitants of these Islands have now 
trived at that stage of civilization and 
ental improvement, as to render it es- 
ntial to their permanent prosperity, ‘to 
made acquainted with the fundamental 
inceples and practised forms, of that 
stem of national law intended to govern 
id protect them. Jt is, therefore, the 
uty of every rational and honest man, in 
‘fence of himself, his kindred and pos- 
rity, to step forward in aid of that en- 
shtened and humane Senator, Ear! Stan- 
pe, in the Upper House of Parliament, 
> stay. the ravages of that blind and cruel 
em of perverted law now in. practice in 
's country, and to forward a Consti- 
tional application by petition to the Legis- 
‘ure, to obtain a printed Crviz CoDE oF 
WS, on the principles of equity, reeog- 


| people attempt to defend the conduct of 
the Amerjcan Government, in having the 
presumption to go to war with us,—with 
us, Sir, who have all along treated them 
with so much lenity and forbearance. In 
ithe first pluce, Sir, if Bonaparte chose to 
‘pass nonsensical decrees, which he well 
;knew he had wot the power to enforce, it 
would have been tameness in us to have 
been behind hand in passing decrees which 
“we fad the power to enforce ; and, aecord- 


ingly, we issued those famous Orders in — 


Council, which will long remain a monu- 
ment of the profound wisdom and policy of 
the restricting Minister, Spencer Per- 
ceyal! By these Orders, wherever we 
met with American ships, we most con- 
descendingly conducted then into opr own 
ports, merely to prevent them falling inte 
the hands of Bonaparte —Now, although 
this was done in the true spirit of k7nd- 
ness, yct these strange Republicans would 
never be convinced that it-was done solely 
with a view to their benefit. They had 


like pirates ; and so blind to their true in- 
terest were they, that nothing would satisfy 
them but to pass Non-importation Acts, and 
to go to war with us! Some how or 
other, these Orders, planned as they were 
with wisdom, acted like gn overcharged 
gun, by recoiling upon RacBrotwery 1m 


American market, which” used to take 
thirteen millions worth of their coods year- 
ly, somewhat affected their prosperity; and 
they loaded the table of the House of 
Commons with petitions, stating, that they 
were starving in consequence of the loss of 
‘the American trade. ‘These petitions, and 


in support of them, had the effect of in- 
ducing Mr. Perceval, with the dest grace’ 
possible, to assent to the rescinding of those 


men thought, that after’ this proof: of our 


have been satisfied, But, no such thing ' 





zed by the Great Charter of English-' 


. 


the impudence to say that“we were acting | 


manufacturers found, that the loss of the — 


the duarnous and veluminois proof taken’ . 


famous Orders, equally admirable* for their - 
justice and wisdont.—Wc!l, all reasonable’ 


condescension, these Republican dogs would ~ 
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They had the unaccountable presumption 
to say, tnat we should not, in searching 
their ships, take away those who we 
thought. were British subjects, without 
proving that they were so! And, as we 
were not so foolish as to give up this point, 
to.war with us they went. Now, Sir, 
could any thing be so unreasonable as their 
conduct > Let us make the case our own, 
and then their unreasonableness will be ap- 
parent.—Suppose, that an American fri- 

ate is stationed in St. George’s Channel, 
and that she brings-to a British merchant- 
man, andsends a midshipman on board toex- 
amine her.—The md sees a man on board, 
who he thiaks is an American. ‘ No, by 
Jasus,” says Paddy, “ there you’re wrong 
“now, for [ was born at Ballynabog, and 
* my father and mother can both testify it, 
* only they’re dead and gone.”—“ Damn 
“ the fellow,” says the med, “ he is speak- 
“ing like an Irishman, for to make be- 
“lieve; but L know he’s an American ; 
* T have seen him at New-York ; so come 
* along you dog.” —Now can any thing be 
more proper than this? The man may 
de an American, and who can be so geod a 
judge in these matters as a midshipman ? 
If, after all, the mau should really be 
an Lrishman, he will be no worse of cruis- 
ing about for,half a dozen years in a trim 
frigate, and will have the advantage of 
eccing the world.—These are arguments 
which I have repeatedly heard used by 
those who should know best ; and it is cer- 
tainly very perverse in the Americans not 
to be convinced by them. What can we 
do then? We must use zron arguments 
with them, and thus convince them whether 
they will or not.—It is true, this forcing 
conviction upon them will put us to a vast 
additional expence; but that is a thing we 
have been pretty much used to of late; and 
nobody will gru¢ége continuing to pay the 
Income Tax, when they see it expended ia 
support of what, the Ministry assures us, 
are the maritime rights of Great, Britain ; 
and on which, they likewise tell us, our 
existence, as a nation, depends.— You, Mr. 
Coppert, have been among the Yankees. 
Pray wvite a friendly leiter to Jonathan, 
advising him to give up the point ; advise 
him, as a good woman in this country once 
advised her husband, who had been con- 
demned by one of our petty tribunals to be 
hanged, but who had harricadoed himself 
into the prison, so that they could not get 
at him ;—“ Ob, Johnny,” said she, “ conc 
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“ gut and he hanged, and dinna anger t)e 
“ Laird,” * Yours, G. k. 
Strathmore, July 11, 1814. 
* The Squire, 





SrateE oF Francr.—l have inserted 
below the Maposé, relative to the state of 
the French Empire, whieh, in imitation of 
Napoleon, the King of France has thought 
proper to publish. if the statement con- 
tained in that document is to be recarded 
as true; ifthe French treasury is im that 
exhausted state which it represents ; if the 
provinces have been so much depopulated 
as is there set forth; it must occur to 
every reflecting mind, that it would have 
been much beticr to have allowed Napo- 
leon to go on in his mad career, than to 
have wasted so much blood and treasure, 
as the Allied Powers have done, to accom- 
plish his overthrow; for if, [ say, this re- 
port is true, it was utterly impossible the 
French Emperor could go on, for any 
length of time, at the rate he was pursuing. 
In a very few years, perhaps months, he 
must have given way to the difficulties which 
pressed around him; he must have fallen 
amidst that ruin, which his boundless ambi- 
tion had brought upon the French Empire, 
We are told by the Zvimes newspaper, that 
the annual Exposé of Napolcon was a tissue 
of lies, and that it was well known throuch- 
out all Europe that the French ruler had 
ruined the country. Where, then, was the 
necessity of taking up arms, to destroy thé 

wer of a man, which had already so 
much declined, and the final termination 
of which was hourly accelerated by his 
madening projects? Where was the policy 
of inflicting so many unheard-of-miseries 
on the people of the Continent, by exposing 
them to all the horrors of war, to subdte an 
enemy whose almost immediate fal] was an- 
ticipated as certain? and where was the 
propriety ef involving this country in so 
many pecuniary embarassments, to  coun- 
teract a system which already ecarricd in 
its bosom the seeds of its speedy dissolution? 


PARTS, soLy 13. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, Jutcy /2. 
The Abbe de Muntesquiou, Couat Des- 
soles, and M. Ferrand, Ministers of State, 
having been introduced, the following Ex- 
posé of the State in which his Majesty Found 
the kingdom was laid before the Chambers: 
—M, L’Abbe Moxrrsquiov,—-Gentlemen, 
his Majesty; on resuming the reins of Go- 
vernment, was desirous to make known to 
his people the state in which he found 
France. The cause of the misfortunes which 
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overwhelmed our country has disappeared, 
but ifs emects remain; and even uider a 
Governmeut which wiil devote iiseif solely 
tu reparation, France will loag suffer under 
the woundsiaflicted hy a Government waich 
guve itself up to the business of destruction, 
it is necessary, therefere, that the uatio 

should be infermed beih of the exteat and 
the cause of its misfortunes, in order to be 
able to scia due value upon, and to secoad 


. fhe cares which are to soothe and retrieve 


them. Tous enlightened nyon the extent 
and nature of the mischict, it will be re- 
quired oaly to participate ia the labours 
and exertions of the hing, to re-establish 
what was not destroyed by him, to heal 
wounds not infitcted by him, and to repair 
wrongs to waicn he is a stranger.—War, 
without doubt. was the 
the ills of France. History preseated not 
any example of a great nation imecessantly 
precipitated against its will into enterprises 
cansiantiy iacceisiag in hazard and distress. 
The word saw with astonishment, mingled 
with terror, a civilised people compeited to 
exchange its happiness and repose, for ihe 
wandering life ef barbarous hordes; the ties 
of families were broken; fathers have grown 
old far trom their childrea; and children 
have been hurried oi to die 400 leagues from 
their fathers. No hepe of return soothed 
this fricutful separation ; nabit had caused 
itto be regarded as eternal; and the pea- 
suits of Britany, alter conducting their sons 
tu the place of separauion, have been seen 
to return to their churches to put up for 
them by auticipatioa the prayers for the 
dead! It is impossible to estimate the hor- 
rible consumption of men by the hte Go- 
vernmeat ; fatigue and sickness carried off 
as many as battle ; the euterprises were so 
vast and so rapid, that every thing was sa- 
crificed to the desire of ensuring success ; 
there was no regularity in the service of the 
hospitals —none in ;coviding subsistence on 
the marches: the brave soldiers, whose va- 
lour coustituted the glory of France, and 
who gave jucessanily new proofs of their 
cierry and patience, sustaining the national 
honour with so much brillianey, saw theim- 


sclves deserted amidst theie sufferings, aud- 


abandoned, without resource, to calamities 
which they were unable to support. The 
goodness of the Frosch was. insufficient to 
supply this cruel neglect, and levies of men, 
wnees, under other circumstances, would 
have formed great armies, disappeared in 
this manner, without taking part in any 
engagement. Hence arose the necessity of 
multiplying levies without number, to re 
place incessantly by now armics the almost 
total annihilation of the armies preceding. 
The amount of the calls ordered since the 
end of the Russian campaign is frighiful— 


1lth January, 1813,............+.-.. 350,000 
Jd April ~Guards of Honour.......... 10.000 
First batt. of National Guards,. 30,000 
Guards fer the cuasts,...+-06- 90,000 
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Zith Angust—Army of Spain,......... S,009 
Sih October—Conscripiion of bold, and 
preceding years, 190,000 


Conscription OF ISLS... cece cee cece ces JOU0UU 
| loth Now. Recall ot years Ii to 1844.. Suv 
dan. 1818 —Odieers of Cavalry equipped 17,000 
| 1514. . Levies exmase organised,..... 143,000 
| 1,300,000 
| Fortunately these last levies could not be fully 
| executed. The war had not time to eut off 
all those who had joined the standards. But 
this simple statement of the requisitions, en- 
forced on the population dering a period of 
from i4 to 15 months, suffices io give an 
idea of what the: losses of the nation must 
have been during the last twenty-two years,— 
Many causes contributed, however, to repair 
these losses: the improvement of the eons 
dition of the inhabitants of the country by 
the division of the great landed properties, 
the equal distribution of inheritances, the 
progress of vaccinaliou, were . the anost 
powerful, It was by meaas of the influence 
of these causes, and by exaggerating their 
suecess, that efforts were made to hide from 
the nation the extent of its sacrifices. The 
greater the number of men that were suatched 
away from France, the more studiously was 
endeavoured to prove thal she courted this 
frightful destruction, .Kut even if the ac- 
counts placed under view have been correct, 
the only result would have been, that the 
aumber of births should cause the namber 
of deaths to be regarded with indifference ! 
But another argument was to poiat out, ever 
in the conscription itseif, a source of increas- 
iag population—an impure source which in- 
troduced disorder aud inimerality imto mar. 
ringes concluded with pree:pitation and iin- 
prudence. Hence a multitude of uvfortu- 
nate fannlies of ridiculous or decent cons 
rections, so thateven many men of the lower 
orders sooy became weary of what they had 
embraced ouly to shelier Uiemselves from the 
conscription, threw themselves once more ig 
the way of the dangers they had sought to 
avoid, and offered themselves as substitotes, 
to escape misery which they had wot fore- 
seen, or to break ties so iil asseried.—How, 
hesides. overlook the reficction, that although 
by multiplying these deplorable marriages, 
the couseription should lave increased the 
nunber of births, it took annually away from 

France a great number of those full growa 

men who constitutethe real strength of a na- 

tion. Facts prove clearly the truth of so 

naturala consequence, The population under 

the age of twenty years increased; beyond 

that mit the diminution was prodigious and 

incontestable. —Thus, while the Goveroament 

attacked the sources of the national prospe- 

rity, it displayed incessantly je pompous array 

those remnants of resource that maintained 

a struggle against its wasteful measures; it 

studied to conceal the evil which it did, un- 

der the good, @et of its’ own production, 

which was vet andestroged. Master of a 
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eat treasures, where civilization had made 
tbe happiest progeess, where mdustry and 
commerce had, for the 60 previous years, 
meade a wonderful spring; it seized all the 
fraits of the industry of so many generations, 
and of the experience of so many ages, at one 
time te promote its pernicious designs, and 


ference. The sitiple accoust of the presen! 
state of the realm will immediately exbilit the 
inherent prosperity of the nation struggling 
against 1 destroying principle, icessanily at 
tarked, often struck with terrible wounds, 
ard perpetually drawing from itself resources 
always tosuicient. 
MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Agriculiure has made real progress 1» 
France. this progress commenced tong betore 
the Revolution: since that epoch, new causes 
have accelerated its march, aud these causes 
would have produced effects sill) more im- 
ant, if destructive events iad not dimi- 
wished their infieence. The propogation of 
goed modes of agrcalture by learned so 
crties, the residence of anumber of rich 
proprietors in (oe country, their experiments, 
their instractious, and examples, the erection 
of veterinary schools, predaced the most 
Gappy effects in many braaches of rural eco- 
memy : but the errors and the faults of Go- 
verniment opposed continual obstacles to 
their developement. The continental system 
caused enerimous losses to the proprietors 
of vineyards: im the south of France many 
winesards have been rooted up, and the low 
oe of wines and brandtes discouraged this 
ch of cullure generally. [Here the Ro- 
port states the effeets producea by the forced 
attempts to introduce the Merino breed of 
sheep. Ht cost the Government 20 millions, 
but iv consequence of the numberiess and 
harassing orders addressed on the subject to 
the sheep masters, many of them renounced 
their flocks altogether, and the breed of 
shecp had been rather deteriorated hy at- 
tempting to foree the Merino cross inte too 
hasty and unsuccessful ase.] The establish- 
mocats of studs had been more successful.— 
Formed at first hy the old Government, thes 
had been desiroyed by the Revolution, 
and were not completely restored till 1806, 
when six studs were organized, hesides 
30 depots of stallions, and studs of expe. 
mment. The breed of horses, until the fatal 
gears 1810 and 1813, was eveelient. and af- 
orved numerous cavalry. The loss of a few 
months, in these years, amounted to 230,000 
horses. to be replaced at an expence of 
105,200,000 frances. The stock was of 
course exhausted. Every horse cost the Go- 
verament at the rate of 400 or 460 frares.— 
The mines in France have very sensibly in- 
creased. Our territory now presents 478 
suines of every different kind now working, 
which employ 17.000 workmen, and pro- 
duce t) France a raw moterial to the value 
of 26,300,000 francs, and to the State a reve- 
nee of 251,000 francs. This revenue was ap- 
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propriated te the payment of the administra. 
tion of the mines. Bul this particular fund, 
which on the Ist of January last amounted 
to 700,000 frances, was employed by the 
Government in defraying tie expences of 
the war. Yet in the muist of these conti. 
nual vexations, this changeable and tyrannical 


at another to cover the sad effects of its in- | legislation, our fields have been cultivated, 


our mines worked, and our flocks even pre- 
served and ameliorated. Certataly gpthiog 
more evidently proves the industry of our na- 
tion, and its happy disposition for the first of 
all the arts, than the progress of its agricul: 
ture under an oppressive Government. The 
labourer was torn from the soil by the con- 
scription, his iittie gains were devoted to pur. 
chase substitutes, the prodace of his labours 
was ithe subject of eadiess requisition; but 
such is the superiority of our soil, and the in- 
dustry of our cultivators, that agriculture 
will arise fromm its ruins, and become more 
prosperous than ever under the paternal Go- 
vernmert which will terminate rls calamitics, 
— Manufacturing industry has much need to 
recovér the same iiberty, Mechanies and 
chemistry. eariched by numerous discoveries, 
and skilfully applied to the arts, had ena- 
bled it to make rapid progress; the conti- 
nental sysicin, by compelling manufacturers 
to search,on our own territory, for resources 
previously unknown, produced some useful 
results; but the obstacles which it opposed 
to the iutroduction ofa greai number of raw 
materials, and the want of competition which 
it occasioned, have raised heyond measure 
the price of most of the ariicles of French 
manufacture, and thus perniciously affected 
both the rights and intercsts of the consumers, 
Some of these obstacles have already been 
removed ; reasonable laws with regard to 
importation and export, will heaceforwarcd 
conciliate the interests of the consumers and 
those of the mannfacturers; interests which 
are never conflicting but when the clans on 
either side are exeggerated. Our cotton 
manufactures are stated to employ 400,000 
persons, and a capital of 100 millions. Those 
of Rouen have aleetiby considerably revived, 
The linen manufactures of Laval and Bretagne 


sufiered much by the war with Spain, where - 


they found their principal market. Those of 
silk experienced tie same fate. Their pro- 
duce also passed through Spain to America 
and the colonies; but that channel was soon 
closed; Italy alone remained for them, It 


is truethat our own internal consumption of - 


silks increased, but what may w@ n=t hope to 
gain by the renewal of our communications 
with all Eurepe? Im 1787 the manufac- 
tures at Lyons kept at work 15.000 looms; 
during the late war that number was redu- 
ced to 8.090; but Lyons has already recei- 
ved consilerable orders, and promises to re- 
gain its former prosperity, © The, manufac> 
tures of woollers, leather, &c. suffered in 


an equal degree trom the fatal inflotose of the, 


continental system, the absu 


ity of which 


they strikingly evinced. 
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' extensive and animpeded field. Reduced to 
' narrow and slightly gainful speculations, 
_ whenever it attempted lo enlarge them, it 
| found itself the slave of the ancertaintics of 


_ its caprices and calculations, The system of 


licenses ruined and discouraged a great num- 
_ ber of merchaats, by raising hopes that were 


| hazardous, require that the stability of laws 
_ should aid the prudence of men; but that 
> of licenses to a. system absolutely prohibifive, 


_ tranquillity also could the merchants enjoy, 


_ peace, and stable and liberal laws, can alone 


| Ceace to embark, without apprehension, in 
| their useful parsuits. If we pass to the ob- 

jects depending on the Ministry of the Inte- 
| Flor, am inmaediaiole subject to the Govern- 
ment, their situation will appear still more 


_ that is, the mass of all the funds appropriated 


this mass of funds more than 58, 59, or 60 


COMMERCE. 
Prohibitive laws did still more mischief to 


© commerce thia to manufacturing industry ; 
E if the difficully of exterual communications 
narrowed the market of oug manufactures, in 
» that at least which remadined open to them, 
| they had aothing to fear from the compe- 
tition of foreign articles; and though this‘ 
- might injuce the interests of the consumers, 
' at least a certain class of citizens seemed to 


progt by it. But commerce requires a more 


a Government which wished to subject it to 


destyoyed in a moment, by the will which 
had fostered them. Speculations, necessarily 


abrupt and perpetual ehange fram the system 
caused immense losses to commerce. What 


who saw in the Government a rival as greedy 
as powerful, and always determined to re- 
serve for itself the exclusive cultivation of a 
field which it interdicted to them? A long 


juspire mereantile men with sufficient confi- 


deplorable. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
. INTERLOR, 
The Budget of the Ministry of the Interior, 


to the differeat services of that department, 
amounted— 


cy | ape Beate. 143 millions. 
Jn 1812...... Ga... 140 millions, 
Ne 1088) 256s 10 Si ccs. 140 millions. 


The public Treasury never contributed to 


millions. The remainder arose from special 
duties and imposts. Here the Report states, | 
that additional centimes on the general con- 
tribution were imposed for roads, prisons, 
canals, barracks, administration expenses, tri- 
buuals, buildings, public worship, depots of 
mendicity, &e. Thus the departments paid 
at-an average 45 centimes additional per 
franc, some 62, and others even 72. But 
even these were not regularly given out by 
the ireasury for public works, &c. Hence in 
the two years 1812 and 19, sixty millions were 
taken from the administration expenses, and 
the provinces, irapoverished by additional 
Impests, enjoyed only a small part of those } 
establishments, constructions, or other public 
works of utility, the hope of which had at 
: wt alleviated the weight of their sacrifices. 

he Repart. next proeceds to give a variety 
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of details on the subject of the adimiaistration 
of Communes and of Hospitals. The. Con- 
inunes had been suceessively charged with 
expenses which should have heen Borac by 
the general funds of the State, or hy the dv- 
parimental funds; of this kind were the 
salarics of commissaties of police, military 
buildings and beds; depots of meudieily, pr- 
sons, &c. Lience the scale of communal 
acira’s had vexatiously increased : the 
medium charge per head on every inhebi- 
tant was about? fraves, 24 cents, and in some 
cities it even amounted to 17 francs, 33 
cents. On the snbject of hospitals, a is mens 
tioned that a decece of ihe 19th of Jan. 1491}, 
allowed only four millions for the expeuces 
of founding tospitals throughout the king- 
dom, though that expense now amouated an- 
nually to nine millions. The War Depart- 
meat Owed at present to the hospitals at 
Paris, for sick and wounded soldicrs alone, 
the sum of 1,393,365 frances. The medicines 
were besides exhausted; the reserve stores 
for lint, furnishings, &c. were cither wasted 
or lost; the ansount of these losses could 
not be calculated, but might be estimated at 
several millions. 
PUBLIC WORKS, 

Great enterprises iad been undertaken ; 
some from motives of real utility, many fre 
ostentation, or from views iu which the bap- 
piness of France had no share, While mag- 
nificent rpads were opened on onr frontiers, 
those of the interior were neglected; and the 
cross-toads, abaudoned by the communes 
which had not funds to support them. were very 
much deteriorated. The sum of 15,500,000 
francs, veted by the depariments for the 
roads, had been misappropriated. There was 
an arrear of 28 millicnsin the department of 
bridges and causeways; and vet this service 
would be charged with all the extraordinary 
expenses oceasioned by the disasters of the 
last campaign; thirty principal bridges had 
been blown up or burnt: provisional repairs 
in wood alone. would cost 1,800,000 franes. 
The extent of the mischief was not yet 
known. The canals are in a better state, 
but ihe works far from finisiied. That of 
Burgundy, which has already cost 12 mis 
lions, will require five nore ; and that of the 
Ourcq, endertaken on loo extensive a senate, 
will yet wart at least 18 millions, The 
canal of Burgandy, as well as that of St. 
Quentin, deserve praise. The works at Paris 
were a particular object of the cares of 
Governteent, because in them it founed the 
meaus of parading a great macnificence, and 
of rendering itself popular. Some ef them, 
particularly those of the public markets, will 
ve truly useful. The works for the enbel- 
lishment of the capital, theongh of a less 
uscful description, will not be obandoned; 
the total expense of them is estimated at 
55.4.00.000. francs. and more than 24 millions 
have already te: taid cut on them.—All 
these objects fall under the superintendance 
of the Minister ef the Interior, the arrears.of 
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whose department are not yel ascertamed, 


but are computed at from 40 to 50 millwoas, | 


WAR MINISTRY. 

With regard to the expenditure of this de- 
partinent, we can only present an approxt- 
mation. Here wasthe rout of the evil: hence 
origivated the disorder which extended to 
all the other branches; and the disasters of 

he three last campaigns have piuoged this 
ddépirtment, already so complicated, toa 
complete chaog.—On the Ist of May last the 
laad forces of France amounted to more than 
520,000 men, including gens-d'armeri’, vele- 
rans, invalids, aud caanoniers, guarding the 
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coasis.— Besides this force, there are 122.597 
aniitary of all ranks enjoying half pay. 
160,090 prisoners are returamng: to us from 
Prussia, Austria, Eigland, and Russia. The 
Staff of the army, micluding engineers, in- 
spectors, Comimussarics, &c. atpouuls lu loT4 
individuals. 

Tue pay, &c. of men in active service 

for I8J4. amountsto - - - 


Half-pay,&c.to - - - = 


Total = 236,000,000 

The war of 1812 and (813 destroyed, in ar- 
tillery and ammunition, a capital of 250 mil- 
lions; and the fortificd places in the couutries 
ceeded by France had, since 1804, cost her 
115 millions. The Bucget of the War Minis- 
try. properly so calied, bad been fixed under 
ali heads, for 1814, at 360 millions. —Bat,in 
consequence of a division which had existed 
some vears, there was, besides the depart- 
ment of the Ministry at War, that of the 
war adminietration. The expenses of this 
Jast were in 1812, 238,000.000 francs: in 1813, 
374,000,000; and im 1814 they will be 
350,000.000 ; which last sum will, for 1814, 
oceasion a total expeuse, in these two bran- 
ches, of 740 millions. The arrear also of 
these two branches is enormous: that of the 
ministry at war amounts, according to pre- 
seut statements, to 104,000,000! and that of 
the war administration to 157,000,000, making 
a total arrear of 261 milhons. But these 
statements are not yel complete ; the arrears 
of the armies, during the years 1811, 12, 
13, and 14, are still unknown. Neither do 
they include a sum of 100 millions. erdon- 
nanced by the two Ministers, whieh they no 
longer reckon their debt, but which the Trea- 
sury bas not been able to pay. We must 
add, also, to the expenses occasioned by the 
war, the requisitions of which we have already 
spoken, the expense of ihe guards of honour, 
and of the oflers of mounted and equipped 
horsemen, The expense of the two falter 
heads, for the departments of Old France, 
may be estimated at 15,6!1,000 frances. 

MINISTRY OF THE MARINE, 

The navy has during 24 years been weak- 
ened, by the very means which have been 
taken to give it the appearance of strength. 
To make on all our coasts the display «+ a 
factitious power, to appear te médilate gi- 
gantic projects, while the means of accom- 


997,090,900 
34,000,000 


—_— 





plishiag them were insuilicieat, even through | 
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their exargeration, to look on our seamen as 
recruits for the armies, was the system of the 
Goverument—a systein which bas led to the 
anuidilation of the population ef our coasts, 
and the complete exiaustion of our arsenals. 
The remoastrauces of the most enlightened 
incn, and of the most expencaced inariners, 
and the evidence of facts, were incapable of 
checking Liose foolish enterprizes, those vio- 
lent measures, wich belonged to a plaa of 
dominion oppressive to all its parts. “Phas ia 
1804 the projecied invasion of England was 
pompousty announced, Ports, which had 
never set beeu eatere!, except by fishing. 
boats and pachels, were immediately coa- 


' verted into vast maritime arsenals; lomense 


works were commenced on a beach, which 
the winds and tides were incessantly covering 
with sand; forts. batteries, magazines, Work- 
shops, were erected; thousands of ships were 
built aud bought up on all the coasts of toe 
ocean, aad iv the interior of the rivers, with- 
out considenng how they should get to the 
pace of readezvous; Paris itself saw a dock- 
yard formed within its walls; and the most 
valuable materials were employed ia lie con- 
struction of these vessels, which were not 
even fit for their destination. Aud what now 
remains of all these armameuts. The wreck 
of some of the vessels, and accounts which 
prove, that for the successive creation and 
destruction of this moustrous and useless 
floulia, upwards of 150 mithous have been sa- 
crificed simce 1803. All that could be done 
by the talents of the engineers and the perse- 
verance of the sailors,wasdone on the Sechelt, 
A numerous squadron maneuvered safely in 
this river, which was thought inaccessibie to 
large ships of war; but this success would 
nol salisty the pride of power.—The sides of 
the Scheldt were immediately covered with 
dock yards, which ali the neighbouring forests 
would not have supplied, if the buiidmg had 
been carried on with the activity with which 
itbegan. It was in vain represented that a 
severe winter would change the position of 
the sard banks, and make the river impassable 
to ships of the first class—ihat at the ap- 
proach of the ice the crews would be shut in 
ihe basias, where all that the most skilfol 
officers could teach them ia the summer 
would be forgotten.—Nothing was listened 
to, and the treasure of Frauce was lavished 
on an object which it was impossible to 
accomplish. Jt is known by experience that 
the use of stores is most economical where 
vessels of ail sizes are built-in one place; 
yel, under pretence of giving ensploy to naval 
artificers, and of working the wood on the 
spot where it was procured, ships were built 
in ports without any reads or safe auchorage, 
exposed during the winter to danger from the 
fluats of ice, or having bars which could 
not be passed without difficulty and danger; 
from these ill-judged prospects, the expence 
of the superiitending officers was necessarily 
increased. ‘The great works at Cherbourg, 
andthe fine squadron at Toulon, are the 
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Booty good resulis from a system in which 
besides there was nothing but weakness and 
jnprovidence. All our arsenals are com- 
pictely dilapidated-—the immense naval 
stores collected by Louis XVI. are squan- 
Pdered—aod during the last filleen” years 
France bas fost, in ill-judged expeditions, 43 
Pships of the line, 8° frigates, 76 corvettes, 
Sand 62 transports and packets, which coud 
not be replaced at an expense of 200 millions. 
'The port of Brest, the finest and best in Ea- 
rope, and where there were vast and mag- 





igiected. Netonly are the arsenals exhausted 
aid anprovided with stores, but the ships are 
still more unprovided with good sailors. ‘The 
loss of our colonies, the measures which op- 
pressed commerce, the reverses expericiced 
by our fleets, and the vexations exercised on 
our fisheries, would of themselves suffice to 
extinguish onr maritime populaiion, but the 
measure by which the lasi Government gave 
| the crews of ships the organisitioa of regt- 
ments, pronounced the sentence of its abso- 
lute destruction. Many of these bodies 
supported in the plains of Germany and 
Fin the mountains of the Asiurias, the 
Phustre of the French arms, but they lost 
| in the field the habits of the sea. Though 


officers to it, this method of life was most 
repugnant te the habits and taste of the sai- 
dors, and above all, teaded to keep them in 
a celibacy most destructive to the maritime 
force of the kingdom. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to pul au end to this system. 
The total debt of the marine is 61,500,000 


francs. 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


4 The Exposé of this Department is an ex- 
planation of the situation of tue other Minis- 
| tries. Before we give the general results, 
ee We shallexplain by what means the eld Go- 
7 Verumeat coutrived to hide them. The old 
system bears at first the appearance of order 
and exactaess. Before the commencement 
of each year, the Ministers of Finance col- 
lected the demands of the otier Ministers 
1 for the expences of the year, to form his 
budget of efpences. On the other hand.iroin 

the state of the produce of the taxes, he 
formed the budget of receipts. These two 
tables being balanced against one another, 
composed the geacral budget of the State,and 
seemed to promise, that by realising ali the 
revenues, all the expences might be provided 

r. But this equilibrium was fictitious, 

both budgets being distorted by inexackness 

and falsehood. The fundswhich were termed 
special, amounting to above 100 millions of 
francs yearly, were not putin the budget, 

and many extraordinary expeaces were not 
Placed under the bead of any Ministry. ‘The 
€xpence of the war was estimated much be- 

low its real amount. Oue conscription or 


tere was raised ia the course of the year, 


€quipments.’stores or works were ordered, 
Without a proportional augmentation in the 


- 
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| nilicent establishments, has been entirely we- | ¢ ware 
iia the Caisse D’ dmortissement, ia the Caisse 








the desire of clory might reconcile the | 


-you will wonder to behol 
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supplies. The receipts hecame fhvs insuff- 
cient, and considerable arrears were created, 
—The estimated produce of the taxes, a 
stated in the budget, was for the most part 
eventual or exaggerated. Thus the budgets 
of txt? and S13 present deficit of a 
312,082,600 franes,—'The bead of the Go- 
vernineut was not ignorant of these dek- 
cits, but he was always ip the hope of co- 
vering it either by those foreign tributes, 
vhich were the fruit of his first campaigns, 
or by crawiug from the resources of the spe- 
cini Fundin the Domatnes Extraordinaivics, 


de Service, &e. ‘Thus is tt that all the funds 
not destined to the service of the war have 


'been, in fact, employed in it. Thence pro- 


cecds that errear in the tinanees which we 


shall proceed to detail. 


l. Dacre bas been taken from 
the Spectal funds, and employed 
in the service of the Dulget 

°, There has been anticipate tin 
the Cuisses du Domaine et de la 
Courenne 

The Crise de Service has 
advanced and eousumed 

4, There ias been anstracted 
from the Caised’ Amo: tissement 275,823,000 fr. 

5. Add to these suras the arrears 
existing in tie expences, at Me 
particular charge of the Minisiry 
of Finance, since the payment 
had heen delayed, or refused only 
because their funds had beea 
otherwise employed, ‘This ar- 
rear, comprising twelve melitons 
of franes of half pay, due and 
not pais, amounts to 

Tans the total anticipation and 
micapplication of funds by the eld 
Goveroment amounts to 805,469 000 fr, 

lf we add to thissum the arrears of the dif- 
ferent Ministries which are not yet exectly 
known,but which may be takenat 500,000,000 
franes, the sum total of anticipations and ac. 
rears is 1,995,469,000 francs.—If we also ad@ 
the creation of 1T milthons of perpetual 
rents, representing a capital of 340,000,000, 
of which half indecd was applied to the pay- 
ment of debts anterior to the year 8, there 
will result as the total of the increase of the 
debts of the State in the course of 13 years, 
the sum of 1,645,469,000 francs. This cal- 
culation is doubtless terrifying, but we must 
not look on the evil as irremediable. “The 
Miuister of Finances will explain to you 
what are the sums immediately requisite, 
those to be required at distant periods, and 
those which resolve themselves into a cha 
of iateresi only. For us, called on simp 
io present you the Exposé of the present si- 
iuation of the kingdom, we have confined 
oursely«s to this painful task, we have dis- 
sembied nothing. The details will shew you 
at once the evil and itsremedy. You will 
see the force of life always active, which has 


53,580,900 fr. 


937,350,000 fr. 
162,014,000 fr. 


77,909,000 fe. 


‘supported Frante amidst all its losses, you 


will see the resources which have struggled 
agaiust disasters ever springing up anew, and 
so fertile, and so 
well cultivated, those fields which have sq 
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Jong been exposed to al! kinds ofdevastation. 
Theugh territied by the debt of the Govern. 
meat, you will sec in the bauads of indtvi- 
duals capitals céady for useful undertakings ; 
and for trom despairing of the prosperity of 
France, yoa will see from what she has sup- 
ported iu calumily, the fourishing stale to 
be expected undeza beneficeat Government, 
But the cares of the Goverameut siall not 
be confined to the re-csiabiishinest of a 
prosperity purely material, Other sources 
of happiness aad giory have been crac!ty at- 
tacked. Motality, more than public wealth, 
has not escaped trom tie fatal influence of 
a bad Goverament. ‘That which has just 
been pat an cad to, completed the evils 
which the Revolution had caused; it 
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ting the benefits which ‘must still be waited | 


for, let us enjoy those which are offered ty 
our acceptance : already peace re-opens our 
ports; liberty restores to the merchant |)\s 
speculations, and to the mechanic his |,. 
bours; every one sees the end of his calam:. 
ties. Can we be indifferent to this future 
repose, after having so- long lived amidst 
storms and alarms? You, Gentlemen, wii! 
not be insensible to this consideration, Tie 
King confides equally on his people and their 
Deputies, and France expects every thin: 
from their generous agreement. What more 
fortunate circumstance than thai of ao As. 
sembly which has desetved so well of i's 
country, and a King who is desirotis of being 
its father! Enjoy, Gentlemen, this fortunate 








re-established religion merely to make it 
an instrument for iis ows purposes, Public | 
tastrauction submitted te the same depea- 
dence, was pot answerablic ta the eliorts | 
ef the respectable bedy which directed | 
it. These efforts were opposed by a despo- | 
tism whch wished to rule the nuads o! all, | 
in order to enslave their bodies without re- | 
sistance.—The national education must take | 
amore lideral course, to maiitain itself oa 
a level with the information common in | 
Europe, by retaraing to principles new 
long forgetten amongst us. Unhappily we 
cannot also restore at once to France those 
moral havits, and that public spirit, which 
cruel misfortunes and long oppression haye | 
there almost annihilated! Noble sentiments 
were opposed, wenerous ideas were stifled, | 
the Goverument, not content wiih con- | 
demning to inaction the virtues which it 
dreaded, exerted and fermented the passions 
which could do u service; to suppress pub- 
lic spirit, it called personal interest to its 
aid: it offers] gis favours to ambition, in 
gtder to sileace conscience; iLicit no other 
state but that of serving it, no other hope 
but those wuich it couid alone fultil; ne 
ambition appeared indiscreet, mo preten- 
sion exaggerated ; hence that incessant agi- 
tation of all interests and of all wishes: 
hence that instability of situation which 
hardly any man the virtues of his con- 
ition. becartse all thought enly of emerging 
from its hence, in fine, incessant atiacks 
upon cvery kind of probity by seductions 
jast which the most generous charac- 
ters coald hardly defend themselves. Such 
were the melancholy offects of that corrup- 
tive system which we have now to combat. 
The difficulties of the moment are great, 
but much may be expected from time : the 
nation wili fee! that its zealoas concurrence 
is necessary to hasten the retura of its own 
; its confidence in the intentions 

of its King, the lzhts and wisdom of the 
two Chambers, will reader the task of Go-. 
Vernment more easy. If any thing can pre- 
vent the speedy realization of these hopes, 
it will be that restless turbulence which 





wishes joy without delay, the blessings; 
of which it has the prospect, While regret 


re-union s; see whai France expects from i, 
what you have already done for it; Jet these 
happy commencements enceurage you in 
your career, and may the gratiiuce of your 
latest descendants be at once your cinula- 
tion, your glory, aud your recompense. 
‘the Parstpent.—The Chamber of Depu- 
lics ordains that this Lapose shall be printed 
aod disiribuled, at the rate of six copies to 


each member. 





‘THe Pourtricart. ConsrrruTION OF THE 


Spanish Monarcuy. PROMULGATED 
in Capiz, rHE NINETEENTH Day oF 
Marcu, 1812. 

(Continned from the Register of July 2.) 
Article 171. In addition to the pre- 


Togative of sanctioning and promulgat- 


ing the laws, the King possesses’ many 
piher rights and powers; such as— 
Ist, Publishing such decrees, direc- 


| tions, and instructions, as may appear 


likely to contribute to the due execution of 
the laws; 2d, Taking care that justice 
may be promptly and cfectually adminis- 
tered througheut the kingdom; 3d, To 
declare war, and make and ratify peace} 
laying, aficrwards, authentic documents o! 
the sante before the Cortes; 4th, To no- 
minate, by and with the assistance of the 
counc?! of State, all civi! and crimigal ma- 
gistrates; 5th, To appoint all civil and 
military oflicers;—é6th, To present, by and 
with the advice of the council of State, to 
all bishopricks, ecclesiastical benefices, and 
dignities; 7th, To bestow honours and 


distinctions on all classes, within the limits 


of the laws; 8th, To command the navy 
and army, and appoint the generals; 9th, 
To dispose of the forces, distributing the 
according to his judgment; 10th, To no- 
minate ambassadois, ministers, and consu!s, 
and direct the commercial and diplomatic 
relations with other States; 11th, To re- 
gulate the coinage of money, on - which 
shall be impressed “his image and name; 
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25} 
ath, To decree the application of funds, 
to answer the demands ‘of each branch of 
the public administration; 13¢h, 'l'o par- 
don criminals, consistentiy with the laws ; 
14th, To submit, for the consideration 
of the Cortes, such laws, or reforms, as 
may appear to him benefcial to the nation, 
jn order to their being deliberated on, ac- 
cording to the prescribed form; 15th, To 
detain, or permit to be published, with the 
consent of the Cortes, the decrees of the 
councils, or pontifical bulls; advising, 
should they be of general tenaur, with the 
counci! of State, as to their influence upon 
allairs of State,or of material consequences; 
wud, should they appear of doubtful ten- 
dency, turuing them over to the su- 
preme tribunal of justice, to be procecd- 
' ed upon according to law; 16th, To 
appoint, and grant, liberal allowances to 
the different secretaries of Statc.—172. 
The restrictions upon the regal autho- 
rity are as follows : Ist, The King, under 
' wo pretext whatsoever, can prevent the 
-mecting of the Cortes, at the times, or 
under the c#rcumstances, directed by the 
Constitution; nor suspend nor dissolve 
them ; nor, in any way whatsoever, check 
nor embarass their deliberations. ‘Those 
who are guilty of advising him to, or as- 


Fag 
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lege to any person or carperation : 10th, 
He cannot dispossess any corporation or 
individual of their property; neither can ke 
disturb them in the enjoyment or diree- 
tion and profit of it; and if, in case of ne- 
eessity, for the generat advantage of the 
public good, it should be reqnived to coa- 
vert thet of an individual for a particuls 
object, it cannot be done without a full ine 
demnilication, by just valuation of respect- 
able persons; 21th, The Kiee cannot 
punish, a9 any maimer whatsoever, or de- 
prive any individual of his liberty, under 
any pretence 5 the secvetary of State who 
signs, and the judec who cxecutesthe order 
shall be responsthic to the nation; and, in 
such case, punished as erminnls aguinst 
civil liberty : 12th, Only wm case of treu- 
son, or any attempt against the seeurity of 
the State, can the Ning give directions tor 
personal arrests; and even then the oflender 
must be delivered up, to a competent 
tribunal, within forty-exght hours :--- 
13th, Before marriage, the King shall 
advise the Cortes, to obtain their cons 
sent 3 in default of which be shall be uvder- 
stood to have abdicated the threne.—172. 
On the King’s accession to the throne, 
or, if he should be under age, when his Go-« 
vernment begins, ke shal make oath be- 








sisting him in, any of these acts, shall be 
punished as traitors: 2d, The Ring | 
shall not leave the kingdom, without the 
consent of the Cortes; and. in case of so 
domg, shall be considered to have abdicat- 
ed the throne: 3d, The King cannet re- 
/nounce, yicld, deliver up, or make over, to 
‘any other person, the royal authority, or 
any of its prerogatives: 4th, Lf, uader 
any pretence whatsoever, he may wish to 
abdicate the throne in favour of the law/ul 
beir, he cannot do it without the con- 
scat of the Cortes; he cannot grant, yield 
up, or exchange, any city, town, village, 
er part of the Spanish territory, however, 
mall it may be: 5th, He cannot make 
ny offensive or defensive allianee, or spe- 
ial treaty of alliance or commerce, with 
ny foreign power, withovt the consent of 
he Cortes: 6th, Neither can. he bind 
inself, by any treaty, to subsidize a fo- 
ign State, without their consent: 7th, 
€ cannot cede or make over the national 
bperty without consent of the Cortes: 
h, He cannot, without a previous decree 
i the Cortes, directly or indirectly, impose 
ontributions, or make loans, under any 
me or for any object whatssever: 9th, 











fore the Cortes aceording to the following 
form:—f, N., by the grace of Ged, and the 
Constnation of the Spanish Monarchy, 
King of ali Spam, do swear before God 
and the holy Evangelists, that I will ce- 
fend and preserve the Catholic Apes- 
telic Roman Religion, without permitting 
the exercise of any other, throughout the 
kinedom: that I will observe, and causa 
to be observed, the jaws, and political cons 
stitution of the Spagish monarchy, doing 
and acting, in all things, only for their. 
good and benefit: that I will not make 
over, vicld, or dismember any part of the 
kingdom: that I will never exact contribu- 
tions, money, or any other thing; without 
it shall have been decreed by the Cortes» 
that I will respect private property, andy 
above all, the civil liberty of the ration; 
and rights of every individual: and if, te 
what I have now sworn, or any part of ity 
I should be found to gct contrary, such 
act sha]! be null, void, and not be obeyed, 
If this I do, may God reward and protect: 


me ; if not, may it be at my own peril.—« 


174. The kingdom of Spain is indivisibles 


from the period of the promulgation of 
this, the crown shall descend, in reculer 





either can he grant any exclusive privi- 


order, by right of primogenitere-and ree ~ 
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_kand they may consider necessary for his 


presentation, through the Jegitimate heirs, | 
male and female, of the lines to be bere- 


after pointed out.---181. ‘The Cortes shall 


exclude from tlre suecession, any person | 
or persons who may be incapable of g0-| 
verning, or who, by any act or deed, may 
have deserved to forfeit therr right to the 
same.—182. In ¢ase of the extinction of 
the lines before mentioned, the Cortes 
shall make such nomination as may ap- 
pear to them best calculated to insure 
th@ national prosperity ; following, as 
much as possibie, the rules established 
for the succession. —155. The King is 








| 


under age until the completion of his | 
eivhteenth year.--186. During the King’s | 
minority, the kingdom shall be governed 
by a Recency.---1S7. The same alterna- 


tive slali be resorted to, when the Kine, 
by any moral or physical cause, may be 
rendered incapable of governing.—1L95. 
The Regency shall exercise the royal an- 
thoritv, undér the restrictions ordered by | 
the Cortes.—213. The Cortes shail fix 
the aennal revente for the support of the 
King’s household, whieh shall corfespoud 
with the dignity of his situation.---- S148 
To the King shall belong all the royal 
palaces which appertained to his prede- 
messors ; and the Cortes shall grant what 


personal recreation.---226, The principal 
secrétaries-of state shall be responsible for 
évery order thev may thus authorise; and, 
in case of acting contrary to the laws, 
having committed it by the King’s orders 
shal! be no vindication.---227. ‘The secre- 
tavics of state shall make an annual esti- 
mate of the public expenditure requisite 
for their branehes of administration, and 
deliver in a return of those which have 
been incurred, according to the form di 
gected.---231. There shall be a council of 
State, composed of forty persons, who must 
be citizens, in the exercise of their rights ; 
excepting foreitners, who shall not be 
eligible, althouch possessed of letters of 
gitizenship.---£26. The council of state is 
the only one with which the King shall 
advise, on matters of importance in the 
State; such as, to decide on a proposed 
act of the Cortes, declare war, form ‘al- 
Liances, ze. 

: Chap. Of the Tribunals, and Ad- 
ministration of Civil and Criminal Justice. 
Art. 24%. To the tribunals apperiain, 
exchasively, authority to administer justice 





in civil and criminal causes. —243. Neither 
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circumstances, exercise the judicial oy 
thority, advocate a pending trial, or com- 
mand a cause to be rejifdged.—244, The 
laws shall direct a general form aid order 
of trial, to be followed by all the tribanals, 
which neither the King nor Cortes cua 
dispense with nor change. —245, The tri- 
bunals shall exercise no other faction 
than that of judging and causing their 
judgments to be carried into execution.— 
246. Neither can they, for the adminis- 
tration of justice, suspend any law, or form 
new ones.—247, No Spaniard can, either 
in civil or criminal causes, be tried by any 
commission, or any otber than the compe- 
tent tribunal, established by an anterior 
law.—248. In common causes, civil and 
criminal, there shall ‘ce but ene form of 
trial, for all classes of persoms.—249, Ec- 
elesiastics shal] continue in the enjoyment 
of their privileges, as far as the present 
law may prescribe, or future direct.—250. 
The military shall also enjoy sucl privi- 
leges as the present or future orders may 
permit.---251. A magistrate, or judge, 
must be a native of the Spanish dominions, 
and above twenty-five years of age: the 
laws Shall direct what other qualifications 
hall be required.---252. A magistrate, or 
judge, canriot be removed’ frém his situa 
tion, whether temporary or perpetual, with- 
out he he Iégally sentenced for some crime, 
fully proved ; nor suspended; but for some 
accusation legally preferred.---253. If a 
complaint, against any magistrate, should 
be preferred to the King, and, upon the 
case beiig drawn out, it appear well 
fonnded, he may, by and with the advice 
of the couneil of state, suspend him 5 pas- 
sing the case tmmediately to the supreme 
tribunal of irotice, to be tried according to 
Jaw.---254. The responsibility of observing 
the laws, for civil and criminal justice, 
shall be attached to judges, who shall be 
tried for any misapplication of the same.-~ 
255. Stbornation, prevarication, or cot- 
ruption, in a magistrate or judge, render 
him worthy of public trial and punishment. 
—256. The Cortes shall decreé’a compt- 
tent salary for the judges.and magistrates. 
—257. Justice shall be admiistered 1 
the name of the King; and the acts and 
deeds of the supetior tribunals shall hike- 
wise be régistered in his name.--/258, The 
civil, criminal, and commercial’ code of 
laws shall he the same throughout the 
Kingdom: the Cortes may, ‘from ‘apy p*™ 
ticular circumstances, maké sucli®v# 



























the Kangtor the Cortes can, under any-l.tions in ‘it as they may deém requiite. — 
ee ad 
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